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AN EAST SIDE FLIRTATION 


THE-PITH OFSTE 


R OBERT COIT CHAPIN died of pneumonia 

last week at Whitefield, N. H., where he 
had spent his vacation. He had been professor 
of economics at Beloit College since 1892 and 
was widely known among social workers and 
economists as the author of The Standard of 
Living Among Workingmen’s Families in New 
York. Few volumes of recent years have more 
profoundly influenced public opinion. 


NE thousand health bills, in forty-two legis- 

latures last winter, ran mostly to sterilizing 

criminals, regulating marriage and medical in- 
spection of schools. P. 748. 


AURY I. DIGGS and Drew Caminetti of 
San Francisco have been sentenced under 

the Mann white slave act to two years’ imprison- 
ment and $2,000 fine, and eighteen months and 
$1,500 fine, respectively. Their cases were the 
most conspicuous yet brought under this federal 
law. Judge Van Fleet blamed their crime upon 
“the laxity of social conditions and the lack of 
parental control. All through this case,” he said 
in pronouncing sentence, “there is evidence that 
drink had its paralyzing influence upon the mor- 
als and the minds of these men and the young 
girls with whom they went on that trip to Reno.” 


HE first chair of civic design to be establish- 
ed in the United States will be at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and will be occupied, beginning 
October 1, by Charles Mulford Robinson of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Robinson was one of the 
first in America to make a study of this subject 
which has been extensively developed abroad and 
his books are recognized 
Though Illinois is the first university to estab- 
lish a professorship under the broad name of 
civic design, courses in the subject by specialists 
in some part of the field have been given at 
Columbia, Harvard, Cornell, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 


HEN 1,200 of Ipswich’s 6,000 men, women 

and children went out in the stocking strike, 

the ministers of the town suddenly realized how 

little they knew of their community. A social 

survey put the situation in perspective and led 
quickly to substantial reforms. P. 749. 


HERE’S no drying up the liquor traffic until 
you have furnished a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the social features of the saloon, writes 
Mr. Laubach in a convincing statement of the 
case for “the poor man’s club.” It is not liquor 
men really want, but companionship, brightness. 
In New York 600 churches and settlements are 
trying to compete with 13,000 bars as meeting 
places for boys’ and men’s clubs. “Unquestion- 
ably the saloon has succeeded.” P. 751. 


wit the poor need is income. The best 

way to help them get it is in the form of 
wages, says Miss Balch—and tells how some 
girls and women got raises by strikeless strikes. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


DISCHARGED FROM THE 
SANATORIUM—THEN WHAT? 


If anyone wishes to remain entirely optimistic 
he must keep going, and never stop to take stock, 
for stocktaking is disillusionizing and depressing. 
The Massachusetts State Board of Health has 
faced this disagreeable fact and yet has courage- 
ously stopped and taken stock of the sanatorium 
treatment of tuberculosis in that state, with re- 
sults that are saddening but very illuminating, 
not only to the people of Massachusetts, but to 
every one else who does not love darkness bet- 
ter than light. The board has been looking up 
the subsequent history of the persons released 
from state sanatoria and local tuberculosis hos- 
pitals in order to find out what actually becomes 
of these people; whether those discharged as ar- 
rested cases continue to be arrested; whether 
they relapse, and if so, why, and how far their 
habits and mode of life have been changed for 
the better by their sojourn in the institution. 
The patients were not selected, but an attempt 
was made to follow up all discharged cases. 

The reading of this report makes one realize 
afresh that a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link, and no matter how excellent may be 
the care’ furnished by a sanatorium it is of little 
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permanent value without a well-organized sys- 
tem of follow-up care and control. 

Take for example the first group of patients 
who were studied. The investigation disclosed 
the fact that of twenty-seven discharged from 
one sanatorium (all but three of them in 1911) 
ten had died, eight had been lost track of and 
were either dead or at large without the knowl- 
edge of any local health authority, and nine were 
found to be living. Out of those nine, however, 
three were already back in state sanatoria, while 
every one of the remaining six was found to be 
careless as regards the spread of infection. To 
quote further: 


“The investigation disclosed the fact that per- 
sons are discharged from state sanatoria to go 
whither they may. They sometimes return to 
their original place of residence, or they may 
seek new domiciles in the same city. They may 
never return to their original location, but may 
go to other cities or even other states. In any 
event, it appears that no person or organization 
is responsible or assumes responsibility for the 
care and conduct of patients discharged from 
a state sanatorium. 

“Tt is a fact that most of the twenty-seven 
patients investigated on leaving the sanatoria 
have been found to be careless in their personal 
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—Minor in St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


“Going! Going! Who says Twenty Dollars?” 

“Twenty dollars will save the life of one baby by 
giving it pure modified milk.”—St. Louis Milk Com- 
mission. 


habits, especially as regards the prevention of 
the spread of the disease among well persons. 
They have thus failed to profit by the instruc- 
tion received at the state hospitals. 

“Another fact made clear by the investigation 
is that a considerable proportion of the patients 
discharged from a state sanatorium as an ‘ar- 
rested case’ relapse immediately, or shortly aft- 
erwards, into a condition of well-advanced sick- 
ness. On returning home the patients are gen- 
erally left to their own resources.” 


A résumé is given of the 127 patients dis- 
charged from the Lawrence Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital between the date of its opening, November 
1, 1910, and April 8, 1912. Seventy-five of these, 
or 59 per cent, have died, seventeen are lost, 
six have apparently recovered and one probably 
never had tuberculosis. All but four of the re- 
maining twenty-eight were found living in tene- 
ments, some amid bad sanitary surroundings, 
and only two of the twenty-eight were taking 
any special precautions to avoid spreading the 
disease. 


“Many of the patients were found out and 
about each day on the streets, in moving-picture 
houses and elsewhere, even though they were 
spitting promiscuously. One patient had re- 
turned to school, although having considerable 
cough and some expectoration and occasional 
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hemorrhage. One patient went to work in a 
mill. Three of the patients had confirmed habits 
of intoxication. 

“Each of these patients, now a menace to the 
public health, was at one time, as has been 
shown, under treatment in a municipal hospital. 
They have been allowed in many instances to 
return to crowded tenements and to unsanitary 
homes, and no successful attempt was made by 
local authorities to keep track of their where- 
abouts. 


“The foregoing facts indicate some of the 
problems that must be dealt with if the spread 
of tuberculosis is to be checked. They indicate 
that the social as well as the medical aspect of 
the disease must be further considered. The 
prevention of the spread of tuberculosis from 
one person to another includes among other 
problems those of housing, proper nutrition and 
personal hygiene.” 


Such a study as this is very valuable and sug- 
gests the need of similar inquiries in other states 
where state and municipal hospitals for the 
tuberculous are maintained. If it is found to 
be true that barely 4 or 5 per cent of the 
patients cared for in a sanatorium have been 
permanently benefited it will obviously be nec- 
essary to provide for some system of continued 
care and control after the patient has left the 
care of the sanatorium. ~ 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF 
FIRE PROTECTION 


For the first time the National Fire Protection: 
Association at its annual meeting this year gave 
attention to the matter of safety to life in con- 
nection with the fire hazard of buildings. The 
association has for seventeen years created the 
technical fire protection standards universally 
adopted by American and Canadian engineers. 
for their guidance in planning and protecting 
buildings. A growing interest in the human side 
of engineering projects has permeated the mem- 
bership of the association, which resulted in the 
appearance on its program this year of Frances. 
Perkins, executive secretary of the Committee on 
Safety of the City of New York. 

The president of the association, H. L. Phillips, 
in his annual address made the following sug- 
gestion: 


“It would seem as if we could include in our 
work a section or committee having for its ob- 
ject the consideration of safety of life against 
accidents of every description. This subject is. 
more or less intimately associated with the work 
of several of our committees at the present time, 
and we have done all we can to further this. 
work in connection with Independence Day cele- 
brations and with proper protection against fire 
in all buildings where people congregate. It is 
our thought that a section or committee can 
well be arranged under our present constitution 
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which can go into the subject of the safety of 
lives in a more extensive way than we have 
undertaken in the past.” 


Before the conclusion of its three-day session, 
the association voted to establish a committee 
on public information with sub-committees in all 
the principal cities in the United States and 
Canada. It is the intention of the association to 
give attention through this committee to all mat- 
ters of public import respecting the fire hazard, 
_and attention will be given to all the hazards to 

life as well as those to property. 


AN ITALIAN VIEW 
OF AMERICAN PRISONS 


Italy was fortunate in her representatives 
to the 1910 International Prison Congress at 
Washington; especially fortunate in the fact that 
the Rev. Alessandro Bianchi was able to make 
so full and exact a report of the proceedings 
as he has done. One who can read simple, clear 
Italian can inform himself of all that went on 
from the landing of the delegates to the close of 
the congress. A graphic account of the long trip 


Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review 


A PUBLIC MENACE—THE INDISCRIMINATH 
SELLING OF FIRE ARMS. 


to visit prisons and reformatories is also in- 
cluded. 

The good priest is gentle in his criticisms of 
the institutions he saw here. He would have 
had American backing had he used much strong- 
er language in describing the New York Tombs, 
which has more than one man in a cell and no 
direct light. Hart’s Island and Jeffersonville 
share his displeasure. Nowhere, except in a few 
reformatories, did he see prisons even approx- 
imating in his opinion that of Brussels and those 


of Milan, Torino, Parma, Bologna, Florence and 
Tivoli. Not only in construction but in admin- 
istration he ranks American prisons as inferior 
to those of Italy. The reformatories, where 
the men are sent on indeterminate sentence, 
he warmly praised. 

This report is dedicated to René Bérenger 
whose letter of acceptance is reproduced. In 
this he congratulates the abbé on having visited 
“the country to which we owe the creation of 
the juvenile court.” 


A YOUNG MAN’S RECREATION CREED 
Rey. Herspert A. Jump, Pastor, Oakland, Cal. 
First—I will never patronize an entertainment that brutalizes man or shames a 
woman. 
Second—I will always do some part of my playing in the open air. 


Third—I will not be merely a lazy spectator of sport; I will taste for myself its 
gest and thrill. 


Fourth—I will avoid over-amusement as I pray that I may be saved from over-work. 
Fifth—I will choose the amusements that my wife can share. 


Siath—I will not spend Sunday in caring for my bodily pleasure so much that I 
forget my soul and its relation to God’s kingdom. 

Seventh—I will never spend on pleasure money that belongs to other aspects of my 
life. 

Eighth—I will remember to enjoy a boy’s sports again when my boy needs me as a 
chum. 

Ninth—I will recollect that play should be for the sake of my mind as well as for 
my body; hence I shall not shun those forms of entertainment that deal with 
ideas. 

Tenth—I will never let play serve as the end of existence, but always it shall be 
used to make me a better workman and a richer soul. 
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There are many illustrations showing Ameri- 
can institutions and there is even a quotation 
from THE Survey with reference to the Italian 
delegates. 

The Government Printing Office has published 
in a sixty-four page pamphlet the proceedings 
of this congress. It reprints from THE SuRVEY 
of November 5, 1910, reviews of different sec- 
tions of the congress. 


LUTHERAN INQUIRY ON 
‘““CHURCH AND UNREST”’ 

The executive committee of the Brooklyn Dis- 
trict Lutheran Young People’s Society at its 
last meeting entered upon an undertaking of 
more than usual significance for the Lutheran 
Church in America. It appointed a commission 
to study and report on the relation of the church 
to the present social unrest. 

The resolution outlining the commission’s task 

follows: 
“In view of the widespread unrest in modern 
society, in view also of the claims of social and 
industrial injustice, in view furthermore of the 
varied demands that are made of the church for 
action: We respectfully suggest that you make 
an extensive survey of the situation, of the in- 
terest which the church has in it, and of the posi- 
tion which the church ought to take to be true 
to its divine mission and fully to meet its duty 
and opportunity in the world today.” 

The above-named organization is affiliated 
with the Lutheran synod of Missouri, the largest 
body among the Lutherans. So far this body 
has not in a concerted way taken up the social 


and industrial questions of the day in their bear- 


ing on the work of the church. 

The commission is strong and well balanced 
and promises to command attention. Rev. O. H. 
Pannkoke of Brooklyn is chairman and Rev. 
John C. Baur, 310 Cooper Ave., Glendale, L. I. is 
secretary. 


FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT 
AND CONVICT GOODS 


A bill framed along the lines of the Copley 
child labor bill, prohibiting interstate transpor- 
tation of convict made goods has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man John I. Nolan of California. A statement 
of its purpose is expressed in the first section: 
“To prevent unfair competition in interstate 
commerce between the products of convict labor 
and the products of free labor.” The bill pro- 
hibits all interstate transportation of “goods, 
wares and merchandise, manufactured, packed, 
produced or mined, wholly or in part by the 
labor of convicts or in any prison or reforma- 
tory.” The administrative provisions are the 
same as in the Copley child labor law outlined 
on p. 616 of THE Survey of August 16. The 
bill which has the approval and support of in- 
fluential labor leaders is the ninth measure in- 
troduced on the Progressive Congressional pro- 
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gram. In the Congressional report of 1906, it 
was stated that the United States Bureau of 
Labor “found manufacturers practically a unit 
in favoring a federal law prohibiting interstate 
commerce in prison made goods,” and that “the 
state legislatures are generally willing to enact 
such legislation for their several states (prohibit- 
ing the selling of prison made goods in compe- 


tition with the products of free labor) but for ~ 


the fact always emphasized by the prison war- 
dens that a state law would not prevent the ship- 
ping into the state of prison made goods from 
other states. In other words, the state, in en- 
deavoring to protect its manufacturers and lab- 
orers from the competition of prison made goods 
can only succeed by withdrawing its own com- 
petition, in making the state a better market for 
the prison made goods of other states.” An 
analysis of convict made goods for the year 
1903 to 1904, showed 27 per cent sold within 
the state of production, 51 per cent sold without 
the state and 19 per cent used in public institu- 
tions. 

It is an interesting commentary upon both the 
power of Congress to enact this legislation and 
the need for its enactment, that by the Dingley 
law, the McKinley law and the Payne-Aldrich 
law, Congress has prohibited the importation 
into this country of foreign convict made goods. 
The scheme of federal enforcement, in both the 
child labor and convict goods bills, was thought 
out by Donald Richberg, chief of the legislative 
reference bureau of the Progressive service, and 
is a distinctive contribution to a little developed 
field of administrative problems. 


SCHOOLS FOR 
FISHER MEN 


A unique form of vocational training has been 
carried on for some years by the Belgian min- 
istry of industry and labor. In 1887 the Bel- 
gian fishing industry which had formerly been 
a great source of wealth, was found to be at 
very low ebb. M. Pype, a government charity 
official whose work was among the seafaring 
population, resolved to try the effect of raising 
the level of intelligence among boys going into 
the fishing industry whose apprenticeship up 
to that time had begun at the age of ten prac- 
tically without general schooling. As_ their 
masters had begun at the same age their mental 
equipment was of the lowest and the fishing in- 
dustry was carried on by unskilled and ante- 
diluvian methods. Many were not even able 
to read the marine charts and were thus 
unable to avoid the dangers of the sea or even 
to find the most favorable fishing beds. 

The first school was opened at Ostend in 1888 
and proved to fill so real a need that it 
was soon followed by others until today there 
are eight fishing schools on the coast of Bel- 
gium. The training is both theoretical and prac- 
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tical, including instruction in the principles of 
navigation and the reading of marine charts, 
as well as in the practical care and running of 
the boat and its machinery. A law of 1890 pro- 
vided that graduates of the schools should be 
examined before being taken on the boats. The 
school course is three years and the average age 
of the pupils is fourteen. 


NEWARK FACES 
HOUSING EVILS 


Although Newark, unlike New York and 
Boston, is not afflicted with an extensive con- 


gestion of buildings, nor confronted with the, 


problem of narrow streets bordered by high 
tenement houses, nor hampered by the public 
alley or the ill-ventilated and ill-lighted alley 
houses as are Philadelphia and Montreal, nor 
menaced by the privy vaults and surface drain- 
age which for years plagued public health in 
Baltimore, the housing report made by Jamies 
Ford for E. P. Goodrich and George B. Ford 
and the City Plan Commission of Newark shows 
many specific and serious housing problems. 

Previous to the enactment of the tenement 
house law, many large dwellings were built with 
windowless rooms, most of which still remain. 
Basement and cellar dwellings are still mod- 
erately frequent, though in a large percentage 
of cases the underground rooms are used only 
for cooking or general living purposes. A few 
privy vaults still violate the sanitary code in 
almost every residence ward. 

In fact the legislation to force the elimination 
of the privy vault permitted the substitution of 
the yard closet. Although the yard water closet 
is not allowed for new tenement houses, it is 
still permitted on the grounds of new one- and 
two-family houses and is widely prevalent in the 
older tenement and residence sections. The lack 
of privacy in the use of the yard closet may 
constitute a menace to morality. Almost half 
of those investigated had doors that would not 
lock so that they could be used by the passing 
public, thus making possible the transmission of 
venereal disease. 

Tenement houses in Newark quite frequently 
hide stables in the rear of the block but close 
to the houses, constituting a nuisance, and finally 
Newark was found to be a city with a consider- 
able conflagration risk. Within the fire limits 
old inflammable buildings crowd against their 
neighbors. 


COMPENSATION AND 
AN INDIAN MURDER 


Will Stanley, superintendent of an Indian 
school in California, in the direct performance 
of his duty, was shot and killed by Indians. 
Under existing law his widow and two young 
~ children receive no compensation from the gov- 
ernment, and a special measure must pass both 
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SOME NEW CHILDREN’S 


JINGLES 


JESSE PERLMAN 


[The writer of these new children’s jingles is a 
school teacher and drew his inspiration from the 
stories of home work told by his children and 
their parents. ] 


ING a song of flowers, 

Put them on your hat. 
Twenty-four hours 
Lying in a flat: 
The flat 1s dark and sickly 
As the children in it. 
The children make them quickly— 
Bunches im a minute. 

Quit that flower song 

In the minor key! 


It makes me sick; youve got it wrong. 
Don't sing that to me! 


AIR dove, 
Your glove! 
He brings her what she bids: 
Her chamois, suédes, or kids. 
Yet ve forsake ’em; 
The “kids’ who make ’em. 


EE the nut, the nice new nut; 

Looks mice, smells nice, tastes nice, bui— 
See the table! Look beneath! 
See her crack them with her teeth! 
Ugh! the nut, the poisoned nut: 


Looks nice, smells nice, tastes nice. But! 


EE the children “finishing,” 
See their strength duminishing. 
Midnight work—and that 1s mild— 
Quickly finishes the child. 


ITTLE Maggie Moffat 

Works for Mr. Jones. 
Jones, he gets the profit; 
Maggie—she’s just bones. 
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Houses and be signed by the President in order 
that common justice may be done. 

The supervisor who reported the murder to 
the authorities at Washington recommended that 
a pension be given to Mrs. Stanley just as pen- 
sions are given to the widows of army and navy 
officers killed in line of duty. Such a provision 
was, as a matter of fact, included by the Senate 
in the Indian appropriation bill, but it was 
stricken out before passage on the wholly: ten- 
able theory that it did not belong in a supply 
measure. Accordingly, a special bill, dealing 
with this case alone, was introduced into the 
Senate. When it came up objection to its con- 
sideration by unanimous consent was made by 
Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, who asked: 

“What responsibility has the government for 
the killing of this man?” 

To this Senator Works of California replied: 


“He was in the regular performance of his 
duty and he was shot down while he was per- 
forming his duty. If that does not give rise 
to a case where the government ought to recog- 
nize the claim of his widow and children, I do 
not know how you can find one where it would 
be just and proper.” 

The objection, however, was insisted upon, and 
the bill was delayed. It is believed that it will 
not be reached in the regular order of business 
before the December session of Congress. The 
incident shows the need for a thorough-going 
compensation act for federal employes. 


OPENING SANATORIA 
AND EDUCATING PATIENTS 


That the mere establishment of a hospital or 


sanatorium for tuberculosis patients will not of. 


itself at once fill the institution has recently been 
proved by experience in two different states. 
Early this year the Montana State Sanatorium, 
located near Warm Springs, was opened with 
thirty-two beds. The institution is well located 
and has adequate equipment. But the failure of 
the state authorities to furnish something more 
than just a building or group of buildings has 
resulted in a dearth of patients. At the end of 
two months there was only one patient at the 
sanatorium. The people of Montana need edu- 
cation before they will go to this or any similar 
institution. 

In Ohio, a district hospital for consumptives 
for five large counties was opened at Lima with 
a capacity of thirty-two beds. The annual report 
of the superintendent for the year ending 
' March 31 showed the average number of 
patients treated was only eighteen. On 
that date there were fourteen patients 
at the sanatorium, and this too although 
there are several times as many patients in the 
district. As a result the county commissioners 
have cut the appropriation for maintenance from 
$16,000 to $12,000 for the next year. 

Contrasted with this showing, the overcrowd- 
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ed condition of the county hospitals in New 
York, where a constant educational campaign 
is being conducted, is suggestive. The superin- 
tendent of the poor in Suffolk county, which has 
no tuberculosis hospital, recently tried to get a 
patient into a hospital in another county. He 
wrote to the superintendents of seven county 
hospitals, but found that there was not a single 
vacant bed in any of them. After much delay, 
however, he did succeed in finding an available 
bed in the Ulster County Hospital. ; 


FINGER PRINTS 


| THE DEATH PENALTY 


LOUISE DE KOVEN BOWEN 


OHN MASON lost his father when he was ten 
years old. His mother married again and the 
step father was not very kind to the little boy, 
who was an imaginative child and often in 
trouble because he preferred to read rather than 
to work on the farm. 

When John was fourteen years old he ran 
away from home to the nearest large city where 
he joined the Naval Reserves. He swore that 
he was sixteen years old and as he was large 
and well grown for his years this statement was 
not questioned. ; 

He served in the Reserves for two years but 
was very homesick and at the end of his term he 
made up his mind to return home, a distance of 
about two hundred miles. He had no money, 
but for an energetic boy the distance had no 
terrors and by doing odd jobs for the farmers’ 
wives he earned his food and shelter. It was 
late in the fall and one night after a long tramp 
he found himself near a little village. He asked 
at several houses for food and shelter, but was 
rather roughly refused. He was both cold and 
hungry and as he approached the outskirts of 
the village he saw a small grocery store. No one 
seemed near and he raised a window, entered 
the shop and began to eat some crackers that he 
found on the shelf. He was seen by the village 
watchman who hastily shot him in the shoulder. 
He was then arrested, tried and convicted of 
robbery and sentenced to twenty years in 
the penitentiary. He protested against this sen- 
tence, saying that he was only sixteen years old 
and too young to be sent to the penitentiary, 
but as he had sworn two years earlier when 
entering the Naval Reserves that he was then 


-sixteen, he was not believed and the sentence 


was carried out. 

When John reached the prison he was put to 
work in the machine shop, but being still weak 
from the wound in his shoulder caused by the 
watchman’s shot, he fell against the machinery 
and had the fingers of his left hand taken off. 
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He made no effort at the time of his trial to 
communicate with his family, but after eighteen 
months in prison he wrote to his mother telling 
her how sorry he was for all the trouble and 
disgrace he felt he had brought upon them and 
ended his letter by saying: “I am counting 
every day until I can go home. Give my love 
to father and my brothers and sisters and the 
dear old dog if he is still living, and cheer up, 
Mother dear, it will be only eighteen and a half 
more years before I shall see you.” 

His mother brought this letter to the Juvenile 
Protective Association, who, in order to prove 
that he was under legal age when convicted and 
sent to the penitentiary, secured from the little 
village in the East, where he was born, his 
baptismal certificate and went with it to the 
governor of the state where he was in prison. 
His parole was recommended by the governor 
-and he was paroled by the State Board of Pard- 
ons. 

His release, however, came too late, for he 
had contracted tuberculosis in the prison, where 
‘the death rate for that disease is always so high, 
and he is now in a sanatorium making a brave, 
but losing fight for life. 


| HOUSING MRS. FARLEY 


EDWIN NEWDICK 


RS, FARLEY ‘is -a~ positive’ “character. 
Adamant determination is in the body that 
bulges from under the string encircling her ex- 
pansive waist. She has taken men lodgers for 
years, ever since her man, Terrence, died, and 
‘may he rest in peace—he doubtless does, 
comparatively, at least, though meaning no ote 
‘fence to Mrs. Farley. 

Terrence was one of the best men who ever 
used a hook on the docks of the Big Terminal 
Company. Never in his life was he known to 
‘take a drop too much, saving maybe of a Satur- 
day night or a holiday. The Farleys lived be- 
hind warehouse number eight in one of a row 
of little. brick houses put up by the company 
for its laborers and their families. There Mrs. 
Farley still holds sway though it’s now going 
on twenty years she’s been after living in the 
one place, except for a few days when—but 
we’re coming to that. 

Mrs. Farley has enforcable rights. If the 
rent collector expresses any doubt about the 
carrying out of one of Mrs. Farley’s fiats, it’s 
to the company’s office she goes and takes a 
seat by the foot of the stairs that lead up to 
the door marked “Private.” There is a bit of 
office history and something in the expression 
of Mrs. Farley’s face that account for her being 
left there undisturbed. 

She stays right there till a big motor, purring 

_ softly, rolls up to the office and a masterful 
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gentleman steps out. His dignified nods of 
“Good morning,” to the office staff and calm 
advance toward the door marked “Private” are 
interrupted. Mrs. Farley states the case, clearly 
and with emphasis. Her speech is mostly per- 
oration. She should not be, in fact, cannot be, 
interrupted. At the conclusion of her statement 
of what she wants or does not want, Mrs. Far- 
ley exudes an expressive silence. She is always 
assured that her “request” will be granted at 
once. It is hard to imagine any other outcome. 
Every clerk in the big, general office applies him- 
self with conspicuous care to his work until the 
outer door and the one marked “Private” have 
closed. ; 

About a year ago Mrs. Farley decided that 
she had paid rent enough to be entitled to occupy 
the premises thereafter without charge. So she 
stopped paying. Never before had the Farleys 
been behind with the rent except a few months 
after Terrence’s death when the wake and the 
grand funeral he had, with nothing coming in 
at all, made it impossible to scrape enough to- 
gether. But every month till Mrs. Farley got 
started in her lodger business, the company had 
sent a receipted bill for the rent to her as usual. 
When it was found out that she was just simply 
refusing to pay the small rent charged her, she 
was warned to move or be dispossessed. After 
six months of threats to which she paid no at- 
tention whatever, she was dispossessed—although 
they had to get marshals from the other side 
of the city, where Mrs, Farley wasn’t known, 
to do the job. She moved back again into the 
house a few days after upon the paymént of 
one month’s rent, all parties maintaining careful 
silence in reference to arrears. 

Since the company has had its welfare de- 
partment, special attention has been given to 
housing conditions in the property under the 
control of the company. The row of. old brick 
dwellings has been greatly improvedy light ‘has 
been let into dark, interior rooms by cutting 
alcove openings, new windows and big ventilat- 
ing skylights over the stair-halls. 

But the plans were not approved by Mrs. Far- 
ley. When the carpenters came to her house 
she told them to chase themselves to where they 
were wanted and not be ‘bothering her. The 
period at the end of the preceding sentence shows 
where the door was slammed shut by Mrs. 
Farley. 

Housing conditions at Mrs. Farley’s are bad. 
The burly laborer-lodgers sleep in unventilated 
rooms and though they’re a healthy lot, the head 
of the welfare department was not content to 
leave things that way. He sent a memorandum 
on the case and request for instructions to the 
man behind the door marked “Private.” It 
promptly came back, endorsed in a hasty scrawl: 
“House not under the control of the company.” 
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A THOUSAND HEALTH BILLS 


FREDERICK R. GREEN, M. D. 


Secretary Council on Health and Public Instruction, 
American Medical Association 


The present agitation and interest on all pub- 
lic health topics finds its immediate reflex in the 
work of the forty-two legislatures which were 
in session during the past winter. It is difficult 
to say exactly how many public health measures 
were proposed in these legislatures but between 
eight and nine hundred have been reported and 
there are probably many more which have been 
overlooked, perhaps a thousand in all. 

Most of these bills, like most of the bills on 
any topic which comes before our legislative 
bodies, ‘were hastily and carelessly drafted and 
were, in many cases, proposed, framed, and ad- 
vocated by men or organizations with so little 
real knowledge of the particular situation or its 
needs as to make one a willing convert to the 
legislative bureau plan now working so admir- 
ably in such states as Wisconsin and Rhode 
Island. Perhaps the most important lesson 
which can be drawn indeed from the winter’s 
efforts at legislation is the crying need of fewer 
laws, so carefully framed and so critically con- 
sidered before adoption as to avoid the trouble 
and confusion that careless legislation entails. 

Another peculiarity is the tendency of legis- 
latures to follow prevailing fads in law-making. 
It may seem ridiculous to talk about fashions in 
public health laws. Yet careful observation will 
confirm the fact that legislative efforts are prone 
to run in certain grooves at certain times. Two 
years ago, every legislature that met was con- 
sidering bills for the abolition of common drink- 
ing cups:and roller towels. This year the styles 
have changed. Bills for the sterilization of 
criminals, the regulation of marriage, and the 
medical inspection of schools have been the most 
generally considered, and this regardless of the 
peculiar characteristics and needs of the par- 
ticular state. For instance, in a western state 
with a sparse and scattered population, few large 
towns, a single penitentiary, an insane asylum 
with few inmates, and no public health organiza- 
tion worth mentioning, the legislature consid- 
ered a bill for the sterilization of criminals, not 
because of present need for such a law, but to 
keep in line with other states. 

Of specific laws enacted probably the most im- 
portant were the Seeley bill in New York, reor- 
ganizing the State Department of Health, and 
the bill enacted in Michigan for the creation of 
a state commission to make a survey of the 
state and to obtain accurate statistics regarding 
the number of defectives, delinquents, and de- 
pendents in the state with the causes for such 
condition so far as ascertainable. The Seeley 
law, which was one of Governor Sulzer’s ad- 
ministration measures, makes the State Depart- 
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ment of Health an actual executive department 
of the state government and greatly increases 
its powers and effectiveness. 

Colorado, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin adopted laws requiring 
some guaranty of physical healthfulness as a 
condition for a marriage license. Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Oregon, and Wisconsin provided for the 
legal sterilization of criminals and defectives. 
North Carolina and Tennessee provided for the 
registration of births and deaths. Illinois again 
failed to provide for vital statistic registration as 
she has for ten years past, but established an 
epileptic colony. 

Indiana provided for sanitary school houses; 
Massachusetts authorized county bacteriological 
laboratories; Michigan created a state commis- 
sion on hotel sanitation; Missouri created a 
Board of Administrators for state institutions 
and enacted laws regulating occupational diseases 
and the employment of women; New York pro- 
vided for work shops for tuberculosis convales- 
cents and for medical supervision of country 
schools. Oregon adopted probably the most ad- 
vanced law in existence on advertising, forbid- 
ding the advertising of cures for venereal di- 
seases in newspapers and making the newspa- 
per proprietor or publisher equally liable with the 
advertiser; Rhode Island provided for factory 
inspection and for the regulation of child labor; 
Texas prohibited the pollution of streams, created 
a tuberculosis commission, and also created a 
state Child Welfare Bureau; Washington author- 
ized counties to erect hospitals; West Virginia 
provided for a whole time state health officer. 
Wisconsin not only authorized incorporated cities 
to use money derived from local licenses for the 
purpose of preventing disease, but she reorgan- 
ized her state Board of Health and increased 
its appropriation. Wyoming strengthened her 
pure food law and regulated the sale of habit- 
forming drugs. 

Progress on the whole has been as satisfactory 
as could be expected under existing conditions 
of lack of co-ordination and want of any de- 
finite plan. What is needed in the public health 
field, as in many other lines, is the careful col- 
lection of data by some central body, the exhaus- 
tive study of existing conditions and needs, the 
formulation of a few model bills on the most 
fundamental subjects, and the gradual develop- 
ment of a coherent system of public health laws 
and of a perfected, co-ordinated public health 
machinery. Efforts in this direction for the last 
twenty-five years have been spasmodic, indivi- 
dual, and too much influenced by temporary fads. 
A few carefully framed and broadly conceived 
public health laws, properly enforced, would be 
of far more value to the public than the mass 
of legislation on special subjects which is ac- 
cumulating on the statute books of many states. 
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A MILL TOWN’S CHURCHES REDISCOVERING THEIR FIELD 
EDGAR FLETCHER ALLEN 


] PSWICH, a very beautiful town, twenty-eight 
"miles from Boston, is typical of many towns 
in old New England. It has about 6,000 inhabit- 
ants, and receives its share of immigration, per- 
haps more than its share, for at the present time 
the alien population is rapidly increasing while 
the native population is decreasing. The strike 
last spring, which involved one-fifth of the popu- 
lation, shows it to be facing the situation con- 
fronting smaller as well as larger industrial 
populations. It emphasizes the need and signifi- 
cance of the churches’ awakening to the dis- 
covery and improvement of local conditions. 

Under the direction of the Federation of 
Churches in Ipswich, the writer made a survey 
of the town, with the following result: 


In 1900 there was a population of 4,658: in. 


1905 this had increased to 5,205, and in 1910 to 
5,777, In 1905 there were 2,557 born of native 
parentage, against 2,648 alien, but for 1910 
(eliminating the 11 Negro, Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian residents), the figures are 2,178 na- 
tive to 3,588 alien. It is thus apparent that with 
the native population on the decrease there is 
to be a considerable change in the economic and 
religious outlook of the town. This change is 
due to industrial conditions, the same as have 
so radically changed Lawrence and Haverhill. 

In trade and manufacture the changing popu- 
lation is forcibly felt. Ipswich has always been 
the center of the weaving industry, since 1822, 
when lace weaving was introduced by men from 
the factories of Nottingham, England, as a re- 
sult of opposition to the introduction of ma- 
chinery into the process. It will be remembered 
that from 1811 to 1816 the Luddite riots brought 
about such wanton destruction of life and prop- 
erty that skilled workmen left England for 
America. 

At the same time and for the same reason 
hosiery weavers migrated, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of the English government to prevent 
the exodus (an interesting account of which may 
be had in No. XIII of the publications of the 
Ipswich Historical Society), the workmen found 
a safe passage for themselves and their ma- 
chinery and began operations in America, the 
first stocking machine being erected in Ipswich 
in 1822. Silk weaving was also introduced, but 
had a very short life, and in course of time lace 
weaving also disappeared, leaving in 1832 a cot- 
“ton mill with 260 looms and 3,000 spindles as 
the remaining industry. This in turn was dis- 
placed in 1868 by the manufacture of hosiery, 
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which has persisted, until at the present time it 
forms the staple industry of the town, employ- 
ing about 1,200 hands. 

Other small mills and factories of different 
nature have more recently been introduced, and 
the prospect is that the town will continue to 
grow as an industrial center. : : 

The tide of immigration changed about 
twelve years ago, the higher class of operatives 
from England, Ireland, Nova Scotia and Can- 
ada being displaced by the people from less. de- 
veloped countries, Poland and Greece. Those of 
the former class who remained in the town found 
other occupations and now form a most valu- 
able part of the community. This displacement 
of skilled labor by automatic or easily control- 
led machinery and by cheap labor, brings lower 
standards of living and correspondingly lower 
wages here as elsewhere. : . 

The 1905 Massachusetts census shows the av- 
erage wage of the wage earning class to be 
only $324.49. It is a significant fact, however, 
that even on this low average there is a large 
amount of money saved by the laboring class and 
sent out of the country. But this survey dem- 
onstrated what such thrift involves. In some 
places a single room serves for three or more 
persons. Living conditions among some of the 
workers are shocking. Eleven persons were 
found in one tenement, consisting of three 
rooms and two large dark closets. Rents are 
moderate, the prevailing rates being $8 to $12 
per month for six rooms and $5 per month for 


four rooms. 


In 1912 there were 91 deaths, of which 32 
were those of children under one year of age, 
28 of whom were of foreign parentage. 

Whatever value the foregoing statistics may 
have to the town, they are more important in 
acquainting the churches with the actual condi- 
tions surrounding them. It was of less value to 
know that there were about 150 cases below a 
minimum standard of living than to discover 
which cases were due to misconduct and which 
to misfortune.. In one instance assistance had 
been given indiscriminately for several years, 
and the total cost of the case to charitable or- 
ganizations amounted to almost four thousand 
dollars. Pauperism had persisted for several 
generations on both sides of the house, and de- 
generation was acute and almost chronic, but, 
under the marvelous skill of a lady visitor, re- 
habilitation took place and the family is well on 
the way to self-support. 
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The housing and sanitary conditions of the 
tenement district were made public. At a union 
meeting of the churches, under the auspices of 
the federation, the actual situation in the town 
was placed before the towns people in a con- 
structive way. Pictures of the more disastrous 
conditions were shown on the screen, and the 
experiences of the investigator related. In this 
way the churches sought to fulfill their obliga- 
tion, of educating and arousing the community. 
Prevention rather than cure was emphasized. 
For while there is not yet a large amount of 
property utterly unfit for habitation, there are 
enough dark, windowless rooms, enough over- 
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crowding, basement stores, unlighted halls and 
inadequate sanitary conveniences, to make sure 
far worse conditions if longer neglected. Enough 
refuse littered the streets and vacant lots, 
to render unsightly the business district and to 
increase the fire risk. 

A crusade was inaugurated by the federation 
for the adoption of the tenement house act for 
towns, recently enacted by the state legislature. 
Voters were circularized and a vigorous news- 
paper campaign maintained. The matter was 
hotly contested in the town meeting, but the act 
was defeated. Even in its defeat, however, the 
act did not die. A new community spirit was 
aroused. Town officials by exercising their 
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power a little further brought about many of 
the results the act was intended to effect. 
In addition to closing the unfit houses and 
causing improvements in the dilapidated ones, 
the campaign had another result which will un- 
doubtedly prove of benefit to the community, 
i. e., the establishment of a garbage and refuse 
collection. No provision could be made for the 
proper erection of new buildings. The amended 


act will doubtless be brought before the com- 
munity again, however, and it is hoped may be 
adopted by Ipswich. 
The survey brought the needs of the chil- 
dren closely home. 


The streets were shown to 
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be the only place for most of them to play and 
for a large majority of the young people of the 
town to amuse themselves. Up to a late hour 
one can find very young children in the streets, 
a great number of adolescents, and altogether 


too many men of maturity whose actions and- 


language bespeak their quest. Doorways, alleys, 
depot environs and similar places are well popu- 
lated, and the time spent in such a manner is 
productive—too productive. 

The town has already provided playground 
space, and the mills have given to the children 
of their employes a well-equipped playground, 
but these are of little value when evening has 
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fallen. Home is not always inviting, not always 
_comfortable, and the friendships of the street 
add _a little to the adventure and excitement of 
life. The churches are attempting to deal with 
the problem, and ultimately the need will be met. 

Such surveys of the community, whether they 
be -exhaustive or merely superficial, must al- 
ways result in some reawakening. The civic, 
social and economic conditions of any com- 
munity are the challenge to the churches of that 
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community. The full portent of the challenge 
will be realized only when the character of the 
entire community is realized, the field will be 
understood only when it is surveyed and ana- 
lyzed, the opportunities for service, the need of 
adjustment, the appreciation of forces at com- 
mand can be comprehended only when the church 
knows the community and has turned the com- 
munity back upon itself to work out its own 
salvation. 


WHAT THE CHURCH MAY LEARN FROM THE SALOON 
FRANK CHARLES LAUBACH 


8) NQUESTIONABLY the saloon has succeed- 

ed. In New York City alone over one 
million dollars a day are spent for drink. That 
is enough money to buy for twenty million peo- 
ple a five-cent beer with a free lunch thrown in. 
It would purchase twenty-five cents worth of 
liquor for every men and woman in the city. 
Between one and two million men spend a part 
of every day in saloons. Thirteen thousand 
bars are supported by this vast army. 


Is thirst alone what all these men are seeking 
to satisfy ? 

If it were there would not be a saloon in the 
city. Every grocer would sell liquor. Men 
would order their drinks by telephone and drink 
them at home. 


The saloon exists because liquor is not all men 
want. Three-fourths of the saloon’s patrons are 
impelled thither by one of the finest cravings of 
the soul, the craving for human fellowship. 

This demand cannot and ought not to be re- 
pressed. It is the most wholesome thing in the 
world. The saloon, or something which will af- 
ford a comradeship as free and democratic, is 
becoming more indispensable every day. Because 
this is true all efforts to destroy the saloon by 
denunciation have failed and will continue to 
fail. 
Quite the opposite is true of drinking. The 
craving for alcoholic stimulant is a disease. It 
betrays an unsound condition, a dull brain to be 
lashed, a weary body to be stupified, a coward’s 
heart to be made brazen, a conscience to be drug- 
ged, trouble to be drowned. Education is rapidly 
showing the younger generation the folly of its 
use. As our schools become more practical and 
efficient the use of liquor will diminish. 

Seeing this curious combination of virtue and 
vice, there have been many people within the 
last few years, who have believed it possible to 
remove the vice of selling strong drinks and 
leave the saloon a pure social value to the com- 
munity. 

Is the saloon really proving of service to the 
community? If it is, who are the people whom 
it serves? What functions would the saloon still 
perform if it were liquorless and viceless? These 
are the questions which we must answer if we are 
to consider such a suggestion. We will try to 
give them a partial answer. ; 

On the streets of every large city are innum- 


erable gangs of boys and young men. There is 
one aspiration which they hold in common. It 
is that they may have club rooms of their own. 

Like older people they want the best they can 
get for the least money. Now the saloon keeper 
offers club rooms for less than anyone else in the 
community, and frequently the rooms are free. 
As a matter of course the boys expect and 
are expected to patronize the man who has 
afforded them a meeting place. 

About one saloon in six has separate club 
rooms. To all practical purposes, however, a 
saloon is itself a free open club where a thor- 
oughly congenial group of patrons meet daily. 

The rival bidders for the patronage of boys’ 
and men’s clubs are church houses and social 
settlements. Yet they are at such a disadvantage 
that they are to be commended for doing as well 
as they do. 

They are at a disadvantage in the first place 
from the inadequacy of their numbers. A study 
of the charities directory reveals that there are 
not over 600 social or religious organizations 
seriously going after these clubs, most of them 
as a side issue. What outcome can be expected 
in a contest in which the numbers are 600 on one 
side-and 13,000 on the other? 

Most of the religious houses are at a disad- 
vantage in the second place from their tradi- 
tions, and traditions never worry saloons. A 
down town church house is just about ready to 
close its doors. The only thing which would 
draw the people of the community is a motion 
picture, yet the pastor and trustees refuse to 
stoop to the introduction of such untraditional 
artificialities. This is a somewhat extreme ex- 
ample of a feeling which is more mildly mani- 
fested in every proposal of an innovation which 
ever comes before churches. 

Orthodoxy never troubles saloon-keepers. 
They locate for business and they cultivate 
novelty. All their efforts are bent upon the one 
aim of catching men. There are sixty-four cor- 
ners between Thirty-fourth and Forty-second 
Streets, and Seventh and Ninth Avenues in New 
York City. On thirty-five of these corners are 
saloons. They are the thirty-five best business 
corners in the section. There is one corner 
church—it is the darkest, most forbidding cor- 
ner of the sixty-four. One always feels safer 
passing on the other side of the street—it is sc 
splendidly lighted by the saloon. 
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It is enlightening to compare a saloon and a 
“substitute.” The majority of church houses 
have steps leading up to the door—the saloon 
avoids even a door-step. The “substitute” is 
seldom conspicuous, and often has a little sign, 
so modestly unobtrusive that one may pass it 
twice, and then ask a policeman where it is. If 
he knows, you are fortunate. The saloon dazzles 
with lights and glitters with advertisements of 
liquor. The policeman knows where it is. The 
door of the “substitute” is locked, and you wait 
in the cold until someone with three other jobs 
lets you in, looks you over to determine whether 
you have come to beg or to donate, and asks 
your business. The saloon has a push-door; 
touch it, you are inside, and nobody asks your 
business. Ring the bell at the door of most 
churches on Monday morning and you will wait 
until Wednesday night for an answer. The 
saloon is open every hour the law will allow, 
to say the least. 

Boys, being human, follow the law of least 
resistance. No boy with normal instincts for 
companionship, can be expected to live a lonely, 
marked life, when club life is so congenial and 
so easily achieved. He goes where friends and 
fun may be had with the least effort. Nothing 
dampens enthusiasm like climbing steps, ringing 
bells, waiting, being looked over, and promising 
to be good. 

What is true of the boy is even more true of 
the laboring man. He is tired and has little 
time to do more than “drop in.” He wants no 
waits and no red tape. He will not be treated 
either as a child or a suspicious character. The 
most convenient place he knows where he is 
sure of a plain, uncritical welcome is the saloon. 

A rich man may take his car to his private 
club or entertain at home. The poor man has 
hardly room in his flat for his family, and he 
cannot afford to be a member of any private 
club. He goes to the public club, the saloon. 
Here he finds other men who understand him 
because they are in the same position, just as 
glad as he to get away from an overcrowded 
home and a nerve-wracked wife, and just as 
glad to forget their troubles over a social glass. 
In a church he would feel out of place with his 
threadbare and greasy clothes. Here he is 
dressed like the other men. He treats his 
friends, talks with a  glibness that surprises 
even himself, hears the news, and goes home 
feeling warm and oblivious to the hard facts 
of reality. 

At noon he wants something to eat, and he 
wants it cheap. He buys a beer at the saloon 
which is always nearer than the nearest lunch 
room, and gets a first rate free lunch. One 
half the saloons in New York have free lunch 
counters. The lunches are often so good that 
one wonders how the saloon can make money. 
You would pay a quarter in many lunch rooms 
for what you can get in most saloons with a 
five-cent beer. Close the saloons and 25,000 
men will declare that you have taken the food 
out of their mouths. 

While saloons have been little embarrassed by 
the competition of churches, they are running 
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close competition with each other. This compe- 
tition has driven them to resort to many other 
expedients besides the low rental of club 
rooms and free lunches. Without realizing it 
they have become experiment stations for try- 
ing out games and amusements. Many saloons 
have bowling alleys, and find them extremely 
popular. But they also found that the game 
became so engrossing that the men forgot to 
drink, and bowling alleys are not so popular 
with the saloon-keepers as with patrons. About 
one saloon in six has billiard and pool tables. 
The crowds which may be seen about them 
every evening attest their popularity. 

Eleven saloons out of twelve furnish tables 
and chairs, located either in a rear room or in 
attractive alcoves. These are much used for 
card games. They are more used for chats 
over the glasses. About these tables and over 
the bars, the ruling political opinions of our 
large cities are being created and disseminated. 
The politics of large municipalities are as 
good as their sources, no better, no worse. 

One saloon in ten is closely connected with 
a dance hall. Two things stand. out clearly 
to a spectator of the tremendous patronage of 
these places—the prevalence of the passion for 
dancing, and the peril of mixing dancing with 
liquor. 

One saloon in ten has in operation a ticker, 
where men may learn the condition of the stock 
market, the first news of the game or fight, 
and other events of interest. 

Every saloon has a toilet. The traveling 
man finds the ubiquitous saloon indispensable 
for washing, having his shoes blacked, con- 
sulting a directory or a time table, asking some 
necessary questicn about the community, tele- 
phoning, getting a $20 bill changed—who has 
not found that the saloon-keeper is the only 
man willing to take large bills? You may 
preach the abolition of the saloon to your 
heart’s content. but when in certain parts of the 
city, miles from home, you may find the saloon 
the only friend you have. 

What would that vast army of draymen, de- 
liverymen, cab drivers, chauffeurs, and messen- 
gers do if they could not go to the saloon and 
thaw out their benumbed fingers, or inquire an ad- 
dress, the best road to travel, or the nearest re- 
pair shop? 

Daily there pours into every large city a stream 
of horsemen, cattlemen, lumbermen, farm hands, 
mill men, sailors, laborers of every variety, who 
have a few hours off, and are looking for diver- 
sion. It is too cold to walk the streets, they do 
not appreciate art, they are unacquainted with’the 
city, they are not well dressed. Where shall 
they go? The brightest light and the most con- 
venient place they see is always a saloon. There 
the stranger need only buy a drink or a cigar, 
and he may talk for an hour about the wonders of 
the city, its crime, its shows, its wealth, its se- 
crets. Thousands of visitors go to the saloon, are 
driven to it, because they know of no other place 
which will welcome them. 

In a word the saloon is the poor man’s club. 
To him it seems the purest democracy in America. 
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It is his society. To destroy it would leave him 
without social standing, the most precious thing 
in life, even to a tramp. 

The poor man does not need to be told the 
evils of alcoholism. They are before his eyes 
every day. But to lose the saloon, the sine qua 
non of his social life, seems a more intolerable 
evil. The poor man holds the majority vote. 
Never can liquor be abolished until we give 
ample guarantee that the integrity of the most 
precious thing in the laborer’s life will be pre- 
served. The moment other means are provided 
for satisfying the universal instincts for social 
life and recreation, so that the millions of men 
who now rely upon the saloon may satisfy their 
social impulses without buying liquor, that mo- 
ment the backbone of the saloon’s power will 
be broken, and not until then. 

“The club-house threw open its doors in due 
time and flung the keys away. Like the saloon, 
it invited the men to come in at any hour, day 
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or night, and make use of their billiard and pool 
room, play cards at their tables, read in their 
library, buy cigars twice as good as the saloon 
‘stincadores’ for the same price, make use of the 
dance hall, the cafe, the rooms and the bath in 
any way they saw fit. In a few months 
after the opening of the club-house seven drink 
emporiums closed their doors—for lack of busi- 
ness. Today the town of X is larger 
than it was. It has a thousand additional in- 
habitants, but the number of saloons has de- 


creased from twenty-nine to seven—for lack of 


business.” Thus Walter V. Woelke describes in 
Sunset Magazine the experience of the Harri- 
man Line Club at X : 

To replace 13,000 saloons would require mil- 
lions of dollars. But the church membership 
of New York City represents enough money 
to buy out all the saloons in the world—if they 
cared enough about that “diviner order on 
earth,’ for which they pray. 


BOYS’ DAY IN A GEORGIA COUNTY 


GEORGE F. AUSTIN 
PASTOR METHODIST CHURCH, HAZLEHURST, GA 


DISTINCTIVE feature of the work in so- 
cial Christianity in the Methodist parish at 
Hazlehurst, Jeff Davis County, Ga., is among 
the boys. The picture shows its beginning. The 
group is in front of the Methodist Church where 
a talk had been given them on Boys’ Habits. 
Lectures to follow will be given by resident busi- 
ness and professional men who have been in- 
duced to take an interest in the work. The need 
for this sort of activity was shown recently 
when two boys, ages seventeen and nineteen 
(but who did not know their own ages) were 
convicted in the County Court for stealing a 
piece of meat. They told the judge that they 
had never been to school, had never been to 
Sunday School, and did not know it wrong to 


take the meat. They could neither read nor 
write. They spent a month in the chain gang 
and on being released attempted to steal the 
tools with which they had labored. 

August 20 was Boys’ Day in Hazlehurst and 
every knee pants boy in the county was given a 
basket dinner. Twenty-two schools in the county 
were visited by workers in getting invitations to 
them. Three hundred boys were present. 

The church in Georgia is beginning to line 
up for an effective child labor and compulsory 
education law. The church largely influences 
governmental action in social legislation, and it 
is hoped to have this year social and economic 
conditions in better shape, thus lining Georgia 
up with other states. 


HAZLEHURST 


(GA.) 


BOYS’ 


CLUB 


r and a staff physician in a social service church who are doing effective work 
Seton aah tor fhe boys of Jeff Davis County. 


FOR A FLANK ATTACK ON VICE 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, NEW YORK CITY 


MEITARY officers are generally agreed, I be- 

lieve, that a flank movement is usually a 
more effective mode of attack than direct assault. 
“Never attack in front a position which permits 
of being turned,” was one of the maxims of Na- 
poleon. A flank movement saves the attacking 
force from exposure to the withering fire of the 
enemy ; and it renders the position of the defend- 
ers utterly unstable by threatening their base of 
supplies. It is no mere accident that a direct 
advance, like that of Burnside at Fredericks- 
burg, is usually unsuccessful, and never at all 
successful except at frightful cost; and that a 
flank attack, like that of Jackson at Chancellors- 
ville, is generally successful, and when unsuc- 
cessful can be retired without loss. 

May we not learn wisdom here from this first 
principle of military tactics, to the great advan- 
tage of our fight against the dehumanizing and 
desocializing forces of modern life? Take the 
house of prostitution, for example, against which 
the battle is now being pressed with especial 
vigor. A frontal attack, it must be confessed, 
is here necessary in the name of decency if noth- 
ing more. But why not vary this attack, or sup- 
plement it, by a flank movement? Why not see 
what can be done by indirection as well as by 
direction? Can we not “turn the flank” here, so 
to speak, and thus gain by a few simple manoeu- 
vres what might be gained by direct assault only 
after long delay? Let me suggest some of the 
flank movements which might be attempted in 
this case, with promise of success! 


1. Adopt the “Little Tin Plate” ordinance, al- 
ready enacted at Portland, Oregon, and now 
pending before the aldermen in New York, 
which provides for the posting of the name 
and address of the owner of a building on a 


conspicuous” part of -his property. Houses of- 


prostitution will be few and far between when 
_the name of the owner is lifted as high as Ha- 
man for the passerby to read. 


2. Enact a law, making it impossible for the 
owner of a house of prostitution to collect in- 
surance upon his property. I am informed—I 
know not how accurately—that such a measure 
is in force in Wyoming, with excellent results. 


3. Enact a law,. providing that the property 
in a house of prostitution, like the paraphernalia 
in a gambling house, shall be subject to public 
confiscation, and may be destroyed on order from 
the court. 


4, Enact a law, empowering a Board of Health, 
either state or local, after due investigation, to 
declare a house of prostitution a place of con- 
tagious disease, and to order the same closed 
and abandoned. This is one of the excellent 
suggestions of the Chicago Vice Commission. 


5. Enact a law, declaring a house of prostitu- 
tion to be a public nuisance, and empowering 
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any citizen to institute summary proceedings for 
the abolition of the nuisance. 


6. Provide at municipal expense, decent forms 
of amusement to supplant low dance-halls, the- 
aters, etc., which.now debase the morals of the 
people for private profit. This was one of the 
original recommendations of the New York Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 


7. Above all, by one sweeping attack around 
the enemy’s flank upon his base of supplies, 
guarantee to every working-girl an ample living 
wage, short hours, and decent conditions of 
labor. ; 


Here are a few illustrations of what may be 
done in the way of assailing the house of pros- 
titution on the flank. And what is true of the 
fight against this institution is true of every 
fight against the myriad forms of social wrong. 
To wipe out a source of physical and moral cor- 
ruption all at once, by direct attack, is usually 
impossible. To surround a source of corruption 
with such encumbering conditions that no one 
will find it worth while to maintain it is usually 
easy and feasible. And the one method of pro- 
cedure, let me say, is. as consistent with uncom- 
promising fidelity to the right as the other. 


JOTTINGS 
PROPORTIONATE GIVING VS. UNJUST ASSESSMENTS 


C. A. Miller, of the Grinnell (Ia.) Register, 
in urging proportionate giving upon the churches, 
insists that their financial support and that of 
the causes for which they solicit contributions 
is obtained far less by voluntary gifts than by 
what practically amounts to unjust “assessments.” 
These assessments, he thinks “are levied by the 
Board of Trustees on the good old railroad plan 
of giving the traffic what it will bear.” “He il- 
lustrates this contention by claiming that “If 
some good woman has been scrimping the food 
which she ate that she may have more money to 
give for the kingdom, this self-denial is urged 
upon all good Christians; if some rich brother 
is giving an infinitessimal proportion of what 
he should his customary pittance is raised a 
little if he will stand it.” : 

The injustice of this disproportionate giving 
is thus shown to bear hard on the wage-earner’s 
family. If with his wife and four children he 
shared the customary occasions, it would cost 
him $12 a year for church suppers, $2 additional 
for the materials his wife would be expected to 
supply, $5 a year for his children’s contribu- 
tions to the Sunday School at only ten cents for 
all four children, which together with his weekly 
contributions to church support would amount 
to not less than $30 a year or 6 per. cent of his 
income. The richest man in the church as rated 
by Dun or Bradstreet would escape with “two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of his income.” This Mr. 
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Miller claims is “either fearfully unjust to the 
poor, or criminally negligent of the rich.” He 
suggests for incomes of $500 or less, one-half 
of 1 per cent; for incomes of from $500 to $1,000, 
1 per cent, rising 1 per cent with each addi- 
tional thousand dollars of income. 

The only agency with which the wage-earn- 
ing class can be reached with the Christian ap- 
peal, while the churches are failing to do so, is 
“an evangelistic press.’ Such a periodical, Mr. 
Miller thinks, could succeed best in a town of 
about 5,000 people. It should include in addi- 
tion to the usual home news, departments de- 
voted to the rural church, the grange and the 
social interests of the community. Thus he 


thinks the working-man could be won from the . 


half truths urged in support of radical ideals 
to the whole truth of the Kingdom of God. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


_ WHAT THE POOR NEED IS INCOME 


To THE EpITorR: 


Bernard Shaw says: “What is the matter with 

the poor man is his poverty.” Mr. Shillady of 
- Buffalo says: “If we grant this the next question 
is how is an adequate income to be obtained, and 
the only happy answer is “by earning it.’ The 
fundamental ways of helping are, then, first to 
enable all who can to work; second, and more 
important, to make their work of the greatest 
possible value, and third (and by no means neg- 
ligible) to help workers to get what their work 
is worth. 


The first two fields are those of hygiene and 
education. The third is that of organization 
and mutual self-help, and, ultimately, of the rep- 
resentative system in industry, that is of democ- 
racy in the economic relations as well as in polit- 
ical. But that is a far look ahead. ; 

In this last field the possibilities are surpris- 
ingly great and especially as regards exploited 
girl workers. The little candy girls in one or two 
of the Boston factories were on strike for forty- 
eight hours this spring. Miss Gillespie, secre- 
tary of the Boston Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue, calculates that $5,000 had by the middle of 
August been added to their wages as a result of 
the settlement that they then secured. The 
changes were $1 a week extra to those re- 
ceiving less than $6 a week, and fifty cents to 
those receiving more than $6 a week. 


This is $5,000 disbursed without salaried 
agents to administer relief, and without an off- 
set in demoralization and loss of self-respect. 
On the contrary, achieving this has meant gain 
in self-respect, advance in “trade intelligence 
and growth of social sense. 

Even more striking (no pun intended) was the 
experience of the telephone operators described 
in THE Survey of August 16. Here not an hour’s 
pay was lost, not a subscriber was inconvenienc- 
ed nor a message interrupted. Yet over two 
thousand young women, as a result of peaceful 
negotiations gained shorter hours, an increase 
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in. wages and the establishment of a permanent 
board for the adjustment of griévances. 

In the field of men’s labor the opportunity for 
the outsider to be of use is not frequent. It 
would indeed be hard to estimate what labor 
owes to its great outside advocates, interpreters 
and arbitrators. Henry D. Lloyd, John A. Fitch, 
John R. Commons, Clarence Darrow, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Robins, Jane 
Addams, Robert Woods—it is invidious to at- 
tempt to call their roll. Yet, in general, it is 
true that men desire, and are indeed obliged, 
to do their own work in their own way. 

With working girls the situation is different 
and the Women’s Trade Union League finds be- 
fore it a field white for the harvest. This was 
not always so. The growth of its opportunities 
has been very slow. It is just ten years since 
I sat with English Walling, Mary K. O’Sullivan 
and others round a table in the Boston Civic 
Service House, listening to the plea of the former 
for an organization of allies and workers to help 
forward organization among women. The 
American Federation of Labor was then holding 
its annual conference in Boston and gladly wel- 
comed the new auxiliary. Soon the Boston or- 
ganization became a state branch of a national 
organization seated in Chicago, while other state 
leagues were formed in New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. 

In Boston it has proved a long uphill tug. 
Gertrude Barnum had a tragically interesting 
experience with the Fall River strike of 1894 
but in general there was apathy and disunion. 

Quite suddenly this year the way has opened. 
aes spring saw the Boston league co-operating 
wit 

1. The shirtwaist strikers who were out only 
two weeks yet won the most perfected form of 
industrial agreement, the so-called peace pro- 
tocol. 

2. The telephone operators, whose strikeless 
strike was referred to above. 

3. The employes of a candy factory whose 
success has also been spoken of. (The Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission, be it 
noted, found that the candy trade was paying ex- 
cessively low wages. ) 

This is only a sample of what could be done 
if the means (money) were forthcoming. 

There are several trades now wanting to or- 
ganize and needing the co-operation of the 
league. 

And most important of all, the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission, the first to be put 
into operation in the United States, began its 
work July 1. Miss Gillespie, secretary of the 
league, and one of its members, was in England 
in June studying the situation there, and she 
says (just what a very intelligent English soci- 
ologist, Miss Scovell, has been telling us) that 
“the wage board is of value only as it finds or 
elicits trade organization with which to co- 
operate.” 

The situation is crucial. The “good employ- 
ers” tell us that they desire organization; that 
it is only when their unscrupulous rivals are 
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held to decent conditions that they themselves 
can do what they would like to do. 

The believers in votes for women ought to see 
that in trade organization women have a ready 
and most instructive field for gaining experience 
in representative institutions, 7. e., of politics in 
its fine sense. 

All over the country those interested in seeing 
wage boards given a fair trial should enable 
their first trial here and now to be a fair one. 

Yet the truth seems to be that this work falls 
somehow between all the stools. The candy girls in 
two days won for themselves an increase of in- 
come which in a few weeks exceeded the total 
annual expenditure of the league. Yet the 
Boston public does not contribute this meagre 
expenditure, much less enable the league to do 
its full and proper work. Those who belong to 
the old individualist school “do not believe in 
trade unions.” The emotionally kind-hearted 
respond mainly to the appeals of immediate suf- 
fering. And among those keen to feel industrial 
wrongs the thrilling campaigns of the I. W. W. 
tend to cast the slow conservative work of old 
line trade organization into shadow. 

What the poor need is income. The best way 
to help them get it is in the form of wages— 
O.E.D. 

Emity GREENE Batcu, 
[President Boston Women’s Trade Union League.] 
Boston. 


LEAGUE OF INVESTORS 


To THE EpIToR: 


The letter of Sarah N. Cleghorn in a recent 
Survey has interested me tremendously. I should 
like to know if there is such a thing as a “white 
list” for investors,’ and if so where may I get in 
touch with the organization. On the other hand 
if no such list exists, I would be very glad to give 
a portion of my time and thought in furthering 
any such excellent and fundamental proposition. 

I know there must be thousands of investors, 
large and small throughout the country, to whom 
the question of profit is tempered with a vague 
uneasiness as to the social conditions that under- 
lie those profits. There must be thousands of 
people who would prefer to take dividends un- 
soiled with the blood of labor mutilated by dis- 
ease, overwork and unsanitary conditions. There 
must be thousands of people who would prefer to 
support an industry producing just goods or ser- 
vices for which the world has need, rather than 
to take earnings from anti-social, parasitical in- 
dustries. 

By profession I am an expert accountant and 
have a thorough and fundamental knowledge of 
the statistical side of financial operations. I could 
use this knowledge to considerable advantage in 
helping any “white list” program. 

StuarT CHASE. 

Boston. 
league of investors was made in 


26, 1913. The subject was dis- 
Elizabeth G. 
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HOUSING THE POOR 


To THE EpITorR: 

It is, I believe, a well settled principle 
that not more than one fourth of the monthly 
income of the family should go into house rent. 


We have in this city honest and industrious peo-_ 


ple who are unable to earn more than $10 a 
week.. The weekly wage of a much larger num- 
ber ranges from $12 to $15. 

I have before me the statement of one of 
our local real estate men, which says that he 
has become discouraged in building houses for 
cheap rent, say for $10 a month. The lowest 
price at which such houses can be built is $1,000. 
Lots are hardly obtainable for any less. The 
cost of lumber and labor is constantly increas- 
ing. This builder says he is done with cheap 
houses. 

His statements are correct, yet the poor must 
live, and we cannot allow them to live in un- 
sanitary, disease-breeding shacks, and tents, es- 
pecially in the winter time, are out of the ques- 
tion. What are we to do about it? 

W. F. Harpy. 

[Managing Editor Decatur Herald.) 

Decatur, Ill. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE EpITor: 

I think you will be interested to know that I 
use articles in THe Survey as topics for my 
Sunday school class. I have in the class young 
men and women students in Cornell University 
and I concluded that I could do nothing better 
than fit them to live as they should in the world. 
The class has been enthusiastic and I have seen 
in the members a decided growth in judicial 
attitude and a desire to know both sides of all 
social questions. As for myself, I find THe 
SuRVEY a live wire, connecting me with the 
life of our great interesting old world, and I 
shall never be without it. 


ANNA B. CoMSTOCK. 
Ibinever, IN, We 


TREND 


TH? tuberculosis presents just as serious a 
problem in rural communities as in congest- 
ed urban centers is indicated by an investigation, 
an account of which under the title A Ten Years’ 
Study of Tuberculosis in Lafayette County 
(Wis.), was published in a recent number of the 
Wisconsin Medical Journal. The survey of the 
county, a strictly rural one, was made by Drs. 
Susanne Orton and Jean M. Cooke. 
The following extracts from the report give 
some of the most important findings of the in- 
vestigations: 


_ “The period covered by this study is from 
1901 to 1911. It has been impossible to obtain 
the services of a nurse or trained field-worker, 
hence we have had to depend upon records in 
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the county clerk’s office as to the number of 
deaths occurring in this period and on the mem- 
bers of the county medical society and the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics as to the living cases, 
and upon our own observations as to living con- 
ditions. The number of deaths recorded during 
this ten-year period is 186, which gives an aver- 
age rate per 10,000 of 9.25. Our findings con- 
form to the general rule that tuberculosis in 
Wisconsin is the largest single cause of death, 
the rate in the county being 9.6 per cent of the 
total death rate. 

“There are eighteen townships, and of these 
eight have a tuberculosis death rate above the 
state average of 10.7 per 10,000 and one is above 
the Milwaukee average of 12.7. Dividing the 
deaths into five-year periods, we find that six 
townships are above the Milwaukee average in 
one or both periods. One of these townships in- 
cludes one of the two larger towns in the county, 
but this town is really the same as a country 
district in so far as housing conditions are con- 
cerned. Three of the townships are farming dis- 
tricts with no towns. One cannot ascribe such a 
state of affairs as our report indicates, to pov- 
erty and overcrowding. 

“As to occupation, very little can be said, owing 
in part to the fact that the data on the death 
certificates are in many instances incomplete. 
However, we are safe in saying that very few 
females found occupation outside the home, and 
at least 75 per cent of the males were farmers, 


or farm laborers.” 
i nek 


VALUABLE manual for work in the 
field of family rehabilitation has just 
been published by the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy under the title The Charity 
Visitor—a Handbook for Beginners. As stated 
in the preface the manual “is based on the ver- 
bal and written instructions relative to the 
technique of investigation which for years has 
been current in the offices of the United Chari- 
ties of Chicago.” 

To many people, including inexperienced 
workers, the process of investigation smacks of 
the third degree and is little more than a 
series of relentless questions which find their 
justification only in the requirements of an 
elaborate record system. This manual is no de- 
fense of investigation which, with those who 
understand it, needs none, but it is a very clear 
and convincing statement of the purpose which 
lies behind each separate step in the process 
showing how the complete and accurate under- 
standing of a family situation at the outset of 
any kind of treatment is imperative for real 
helpfulness. 

The manual consists almost entirely of an 
exposition of the various items in an investiga- 
tion as they have been arranged on the record 
sheet of the Chicago United Charities. There 
are some interesting additions such as footnotes 
giving reference to pertinent articles from 
periodicals and extracts from laws regarding 

“Housing, naturalization, etc. The author of the 
book has succeeded in making interesting read- 
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ing out of what is almost a catalogue. The 
whole book is shot through with a splendid 
spirit and the author seems nowhere more in- 
terested in justifying a scheme of investigation 
than in safeguarding the sensibilities and wel- 
fare of the individuals in whose behalf the proc- 
ess may be invoked. 

The manual will be of use to teachers of case 
work and to those who are conducting training 
classes for new workers. It is for sale by the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy at 
50 cents a copy with reductions for larger 
quantities. 


JOTTINGS 


THE WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF BOSTON 


_ The Women’s City Club of Boston is pecu- 
liarly fortunate in having a club house ready 
for it as soon as it is really ready for the club 
house. When in March, 1914, the City Club 
moves into its new quarters (see THE SurvEY, 
February 15, 1913) its present home will be oc- 
cupied by the Women’s Club as a place of rest 
and entertainment for members and their guests. 


It will be more, however, for the club is de- 
signed primarily to provide a social clearing 
house where the interests of its members in 
civic affairs may be correlated and strengthened. 
For all with a message that makes for civic 
righteousness, it will provide a forum where an 
unprejudiced hearing and a frank discussion are 
sure. It will provide a common meeting ground 
for club women, home makers; women of leisure 
and workers. 


The record of the organization of the club 
reads like a formula. To one woman came the 
idea; she called two other women into a confer- 
ence over her idea. These two approved and 
each one of the three called into a Committee 
on Organization nine other women. Each of 
these thirty invited nine other women to join as 
charter members, and each of these three hun- 
dred have agreed to bring nine other women in- 
to the club by the time the club house is ready 
for them. The method and manner of its organi- 
zation may well be taken as a model. 


WOMEN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Long hours, overtime and low pay are con- 
ditions of employment common to the principal 
industries in which women engage in Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to a report just published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.’ 

Over four-fifths of the women in retail stores 
worked 55 to 59 hours a week and during the 
Christmas holiday season 90 per cent worked 
overtime. A third worked 70 to 74 hours that 
week and another third worked over 75 hours, 
99 per cent worked as long om Saturday 
as any other day. For this, three-fifths of those 
reporting got less than $7 a week. 

1Hours, Warnings and Duration of Employment of 
Wage-Barning Women in Selected Industries in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 116 
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Women in factories were somewhat better off 
as to regular hours. Over half of those report- 
ing worked 48 to 54 hours, nearly a third worked 
55 to 59 hours and 10 per cent worked 60 hours 
or over. On the other hand, half of them re- 
ported overtime. Their average weekly wage 
was $7.13. 

Over two-thirds of the women in hotels and 
restaurants worked seven days a week. Their 
weekly hours of labor ranged from 55 hours 
up; 28 per cent worked over 60 hours, 
most of these worked 12 hours a day. 


TWO ACRES FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


It was T. S. Settle, state supervisor of rural 
schools of Virginia, speaking before the recent 
Rural Church Conference held under the aus- 
pices of the County Work-Department of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A,, 
who presented some of the most interesting facts 
brought out at the meeting. 

_ “In Virginia,” he said, “we are not allowing 
a school house to be put up on a smaller area 
than two acres; that gives a place for play, for 
the athletics of the school children, for baseball 
for the school boys and for the whole commun- 
ity. It also gives ample space for picnics, for 
county rallies, for community play festivals, and 
any thing else which brings all the people of the 
community together.” 


SAFETY IN MINES 


During the week of October 20, in Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of mining machinery, 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


For Fall Wear 


We invite attention to the beautiful assortment of New Fall Garments 
in the latest modes and fabrics which we are now displaying. 


Walking Suits of Cheviots, Diagonals, Bedford Cords, etc., $25.00, 


2950 to 39:00; 


: Dress Suits of Broadcloth, Wool Brocade, Faille de Laine, Douvtyn, 
Many of these are Fur Trimmed; some with Hand-embroidery. 


etc. 


$48.00, 55.00 to 150.00. 


Coats for Street and Auto Wear of Douvtyn, Chinchilla, Wool Plush 
$25.00, 35.00 to 65.00. 


Mail Orders Receive our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 


and Scotch Tweed Mixtures. 
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rescue and first-aid apparatus and safety appli- 
ances are to be given an opportunity to display 
their wares before the mining men of the coun- 


try at an industrial exposition to be held under 


the auspices of the American Mining Congress. 


A number of the big coal companies that have 
developed the “Safety First” movement at their 
mines are now negotiating for large amounts 
of space to show the mining men and the public 
what they are doing. The United States Bureau 
of Mines will be represented by one of its safety 
cars and a picked crew of helmet men. 


OCTOBER CONFERENCES 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Pennsylvania Conference of. 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 14-16, 1913. Sec’y, James 
S. Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Twenty-Second Minnesota 
State Conference of. Minneapolis, Minn., October 25- 
28, 1913. Sec’y, Miss Caroline M. Crosby, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


CHARITIES, Massachusetts State Conference of. North- 
ampton, Mass., October 21-23, 1913. Sec’y, Parker B. 
Field, 279 Tremont Street, Boston. 

CHILD WELFARE EXHIBITION, Peoria, Ill. October, 1913. 
Mirsctor, Mary B. Swain, 31 Union Square, New York 

ity. 

FARM WOMEN 
October 22-November als 
Burns, Tulsa, Okla. 

FirH PREVENTION CONFERENCH, National. 
Pa., Oct. 13-18, 1913. Chairman Fire Prevention Com- 
mission, Powell Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL EpUCATION, National Society for the Pro- 
motion of. Seventh annual convention. Grand Rapids, 


Tulsa, Okla., 


International Congress of. 
Mrs. John T, 


1913. Sec’y, 


Mich., October 19-25, 1913. Sec’y, A. Prosser, 105 
E. 22d Street, New York. 
Prison Association, American. Indianapolis. Ind., 


oe 11-16, 1913. Sec’y, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, 


Established 
Half a Century 


September 27, 1913. 


Philadelphia, | 


HOT WATER 


for Public Bath Houses, Comfort Sta- 
tions and Factory Wash Rooms. 


All the Hot water you want, not 
warm but Hot water. Just as hot as 
you want it and as much as you want, 
Regulate the temperature to suit your- 


self. 


The STARWAL 


A Storage-less, instantaneous, 
water heater with unlimited capacity. 
A convenient, efficient, economi- 
eal system which costs less to install 
and maintain. Let us tell you how you 
can increase the facilities in your 
bath department. 


WRITE NOW 


WARNER REISS SALES COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


READY TODAY 


YOUNG WORKING 
GIRLS 


Edited by ROBERT A. WOODS and 
ALBERT J. KENNEDY 


This able and timely social study is 
rather more than usually definite and 
constructive. It is a summary of evi- 
dence from two thousand social work- 
ers, a circumstance which gives it 
broad significance and frees it from the 
limitations which so often bound in- 
vestigations of this nature. The ed- 
itors are men with long experience in 
social work, Mr. Woods being widely 
known as the head of South End 
House, Boston. 


At all bookstores. $1.00 net. Postage extra 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON. NEW YORK 


Hine Photo Co. 
SLIDES— PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


27 Grant Avenue, Lincoln Park 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Built in four, six andtwelve-seated size, with and without 
canopy. Equipped with organ, if desired. 


Write for illustrated catalogue showing how this will add to the 
efficiency of any public or private playground. 


The Health Merry-Go-Round Co. 
Dept. 331, QUINCY, ILL., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Health and Amusement Devices for Children. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. ddress Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By capable young man quali- 
fied for any line of Social Work. Ten years experi- 
ence include Institutional work for men, Boys Clubs, 
Social Surveys, Employment, Probation, Welfare, 
General Relief, etc. Competent office man, executive 
and financier. Age 34. Married. Clean cut. Bner- 
ee and can deliver the goods. Best of references. 

ddress 1152 Survey. 


A YOUNG woman desires a position as matron, 
nurse or other office of responsibility in institution, 
juvenile preferred. Address 1060 SurRvry. 


MAN, age 35, university graduate with experience 
in teaching, settlement, field and institutional work 
wants a position in Social Work. Good references. 
Address 1161 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


DIRECTOR of boys work in Jewish settlement. 
Apply, stating training, experience and references to 
Headworker, 3754 Woodland Ave., Cleveland. 


WANTED, at once, a placer for children in Western 
Massachusetts. Must have experience and training. 
Children placed in country homes and supervised. 
Address Mrs. W. F. Ganong, President Children’s 
roe Association, Prospect Heights, Northampton, 

ass. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


A Remarkable Coincidence 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By their own President 


WOODROW WILSON | 


It starts with a 
romance. Think of 
a man, unknown to 
the populace, writ- 
ing the story of the 
American people in 
the quiet of his li- 
brary at Princeton, 
and then, chiefly be- 
cause of the genius 
shown in that his- 
tory, being called by 
the people, whose 
biographer he was, 
to govern them. 


It is written with 


the charm of a ro- 


mance; for if you 


have heard Presi- 


dent Wilson speak, 


or read any of his 


addresses, you can 


faintly imagine how 


he revivifies the 
past with his bril- 


liant illuminative 


yet simple diction. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO YOU 


° 2 A a 5 HARPER & 
is contained in this great history. BROTHERS 
We have not room here to tell you how splendidly the books are bound, Biden eae 


how interesting they are, how wonderfully illustrated they are (there are 
over 750 illustrations), so we want to send them to you in The Harper Way. 
That is, we will send you the entire set of WOODROW WILSON’S 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, five volumes, cloth bind- 
ing, all charges prepaid, and enter your name as a subscriber for one 
year to HARPER’S MAGAZINE or THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, for $12.00, payable $1.00 monthly. If you do not like 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, A HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
Cloth Binding, subject to ten 
days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription to HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE for one year, for which 
I agree to send you $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $12.00, is paid, - 
if the books are accepted by me. 


the books when they reach you send them back at our expense. @ Sur. 9-30 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for twelve 
months. You thus have even greater opportunity to care- aie teas PERCE Ne ee NTS Fee 


fully examine the books than if you came to our sales- 
room personally. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


AAGPESS ..ss0everees sen neenseeccrcceseseccesasacecacees 
THE NORTH AMERICAN! REVIEW may be substi- 
tuted for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, and the periodical 
may be sent to a different address if desired. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


OCIALISM 


ATTACKED BY 


REV. DR. RYAN 


of St. Paul’s Seminary 


DEFENDED BY 


MORRIS HILLQUIT 


Lawyer and Socialist Authority 


SERIES of eight tremendous debates in Every- 
BoDY'’s MAGAZINE. The men who come to grips 
are the authorities on the subjects. Each fights hard. 
Each fights fair. For the first time there are presented 


together the strongest arguments against Socialism and 
the best arguments in its favor. 

All intelligent Americans will welcome these state- 
ments on the fundamental differences between the 


Church and Socialism. 


Don’t fail to get the October 


Everybodys Magazine 


Out September 23d 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Dad 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING . 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director ~ 


COURSES OPEN TO AUDITORS 
WITHOUT ENTRANCE OR OTHER EXAMINATIONS : 
Two of the regular courses of the School of Philanthropy are open to the 

general public, no conditions for admission being required except payment of the 

usual fee. The first of these (course 5) given on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 

12:10 noon, may be taken in whole or in part as the auditor desires. The second © 

(course 7) on Mondays at 9 a. m. is continuous throughout the year. 

These courses are an integral part of the instruction of first-year students; but 
they are especially arranged to meet the needs of those who wish to get a brief 
comprehensive presentation of the ideals and methods of modern philanthropy 
and constructive social work, without the conditions of the Training School. 


COURSE 5. TYPES OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


TUESDAY AND THURSDAY AT 12,10 Noon THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Fee: $15.00 per term; $30.00 for the year; for any five-lecture course, $2.50 

The object of this course, which is under the personal supervision of the Director, is to give 
an acquaintance with the work of representative societies and institutions and representative 
social workers. It will be of special interést 


(1) To persons who wish a general idea of the scope and nature of Social work; and 


(2) To persons who are engaged in social work in any capacity and wish an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the personalities of leaders and the program 
of various organizations. 


The program of the first term will consist of six brief courses of five lectures each, as follows: 


HOMER) DOLKG Het oui. © Government and Social Welfare.......... Sept. 25—Oct. 9 
GEORGE ,Eie JOHNSON... 2. <- 00 ee on Playrand Recreationieesssereeeene Dec. 11—Jan. 8 
Mrs. Vv. G. SIMKHOVITCH...... Community Organization...) ene Oct. 14—Oct. 28 
CANALORD AS saINVAHUIEDE © sets ccs ah ceelahe Chunchi-atd = Gominnunteyen cece Oct. 30—Nov. 18 
ORVANDOME IEE WIS. 2... 0.0 c Treatment iof «Delinquents? 2.4 ess seee Nov. 20—Dec. 9 
LL ReIVIBS IRIE ENO Waters :0 Ss corocs cusgseoten en movobog Social Insucances,. 2). cacieae eeeeee Jan. 13—Jan. 27 


In the second term individual lectures will be given on the work of important organizations, 
principally by the executives of those organizations. Among those who have been invited to 
take part in the course are Jane Addams, William H. Allen, Ernest P. Bicknell, Katharine B. 
Davis, Livingston Farrand, John M. Glenn, Mrs. Glenn, Florence Kelley, John A. Kingsbury, 
Julia Lathrop, Joseph Lee, Owen R. Lovejoy, Charles S. Macfarland, Maude Miner, Richard C. 
Morse, Charles P. Neill, Simon N. Patten, R. R. Reeder, Mary E. Richmond, Michael J. Scanlan, 
Graham Taylor, Mary Van Kleeck, Lawrence Veiller, Lillian D. Wald, Morris D. Waldman. 


COURSE 7. DISEASE AND HYGIENE 


Monpay AT 9.10 THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. FEE $15.00. 


This course will be given by Dr. James Alexander Miller, Director of the Tuberculosis 
Clinic and Visiting Physician of Bellevue Hospital, and Assistant Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. It will consist of informal lectures and confer- 
ences on the facts about disease and hygiene with which all social workers should be familiar, 
and will be of special value to persons engaged in social work who have not had courses in 
medicine or nursing. The first lecture will be given on Monday, September 29. 


Application for admission to either of these courses should be made at the offices of the School 
of Philanthropy, 105 East 22d Street. 


Sperial Saturday Morning Course on Play and Kerreatinn 


TYRRBEL PRINT, NBW YORK. _ 


